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Issues of the Confirmation Fight 


By the time Trenps is in print the question of the 
confirmation of Atomic Energy Commission may 
have been decided. However, the issues raised by 
the hearings will continue to be important for a 
long time to come. 

First, it has become apparent that despite the 
apparently decisive passage of the McMahon bill 


last spring, there is still no unanimity on Capitol Hill - 


on the principle of civilian control of atomic energy. 
During the early days of the hearings one of the 
points on which Mr. Lilienthal was strongly at- 
tacked was that he was not presumed to be sym- 
pathetic enough to the desire of the Army and Navy 
to participate in every aspect of atomic energy de- 
velopment, peaceful as well as military. No one 
would deny the necessity of Army and Navy coop- 
eration in the development of atomic energy for 
military purposes, but the principle of ultimate 
civilian control of policy is a serious one which 
should be upheld to the utmost, no matter who 
heads the Commission. 

Secondly, what the Washington Post calls an 
“enterprise-as-usual” attitude has taken the place 
of the awe with which atomic energy was rightly 
regarded last summer when the McMahon bill 
placed ownership of fissionable materials in the 
hands of the government and provided for com- 
pulsory licensing of inventions relating to the use 
of atomic energy. This provision makes it impos- 
sible for any patent holder to prevent useful de- 
velopments in the field by withholding the use of 
a necessary invention. This degree of public con- 
trol was considered essential by the McMahon Com- 
mittee to assure that the release of atomic energy, 
made possible by the teamwork of government- 
employed scientists working with public funds, 
would not be turned over to private corporations 
for exploitation. 

Mr. Lilienthal has been attacked as an advocate 
of public power—yet the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 specifically provides that atomic energy shall 
be developed as public power. In passing the bill 
unanimously the Senate indicated its conviction that 
the welfare of the country and our international re- 
lations depend upon rigid government control of 
fissionable materials. Why, then, should this at- 
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tack be made on an administrator because his rec- 
ord indicates that he would carry out the spirit of 
the bill to the utmost? It is possible that some 
members of the Congress have lessened in their 
conviction to support development of atomic energy 
in the interests of the public welfare, and that while 
they are unwilling as yet to attack the law directly, 
they are willing to attack a proposed administrator 
because he would carry out the law too well. 

The third and perhaps most disturbing develop- 
ment was the attack made on Mr. Lilienthal because 
of his part in developing the Acheson-Lilienthal 
report. That report, embodied in the Baruch pro- 
posals and by now in the report of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, is the 
basis for the United States’ atomic energy policy in 
the United Nations. It is just this kind of ill-con- 
sidered and ill-informed sniping which makes it 
difficult for our representatives in the United Na- 
tions to negotiate, because of the doubts raised in 
the minds of representatives of other countries as 
to how far the United States can be relied upon to 
stick by its promises. 

Whatever happens to the President’s appointees 
to the Commission, it is clear that atomic energy 
control will be a battle ground for some time to 
come. It will be more and more necessary for citi- 
zens to look behind the smokescreens which will be 
raised, to the real issues at stake in continuing de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 


The United Nation’s First Year 


On February 5, the President submitted to the 
Congress the first of his annual reports on the U. S. 
activities in the United Nations. The report sum- 
marizes a year’s progress toward the development 
of collective security and of collective responsibility 
for some of the world’s major problems. Despite 
the impressive record of progress in organization 
during the 16 months that the UN has been in ex- 
istence, the President took care to point out that 
the achievement of effective world organization is 
not yet certain, and that the United States particu- 
larly must continue to exercise its great power and 
responsibility wisely. The report summarizes the 
specific accomplishments of the various branches 


of the UN during 1946. 


Number 4 


General Assembly 


The first session of the Assembly was held in 
two parts. The first part took place in London, 
January 1946 (see TrENps, Feb. 25, 1946). The sec- 
ond part was held in New York, October 23 to De- 
cember 16, 1946. One of the most striking develop- 
ments has been the achievement by the General 
Assembly of real influence despite its lack of con- 
stitutional power. If this trend continues, the As- 
sembly may grow, as some of the architects at San 
Francisco hoped, into a true forum of world opinion. 


Disarmament—The question of disarmament un- 
expectedly developed into the major issue of this 
meeting. The Soviet Union presented a draft reso- 
lution saying that the Assembly considered a gen- 
eral reduction of armaments necessary, and that one 
objective of such reduction should be to prohibit 
production and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. The resolution recommended that the 


Security Council take steps to achieve a general re- 


duction of armaments. The U. S. delegation agreed 
that such a resolution would be useful, but added 
the proviso that any disarmament plan must be 
accompanied by safeguards and provisions for in- 
spection to protect the nations which are willing to 
reduce their armaments. In the course of the As- 
sembly debate, agreement was reached on four 
major points. 


(1) There should be international control and inspec- 
tion as part of a disarmament scheme, and the con- 
trol system should not be subject to the requirement 
of unanimity in the Security Council. 


(2) The Atomic Energy Commission, established by the 
Assembly in January, should rapidly present its rec- 
ommendations (this has now been done) and the 
Security Council should consider its report as soon 
as possible. 


There should be a special session of the Assembly to 
consider the plans of the Council for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments, and for submission of 
treaties approved by the Assembly to the member 
nations for ratification. 

(4) The Security Council should accelerate the plans for 
the placing of armed forces at its disposal. 
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Voting in the Security Counctl—On the question 
of voting in the Security Council, which has been 
one of the most controversial of those relating to 
the UN. The debate indicated considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the operation of the Security Coun- 
cil under the unanimity principle in 1946. The 


Assembly requested the permanent members to con- 
fer with one another in order to avoid letting the 
veto keep them from making decisions promptly. 


Relations with Spain—The problem of Franco 
Spain was placed on the Assembly’s agenda at the 
request of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway and Venezuela. The most radical sug- 
gestions included using economic sanctions to force 
Franco out of power. The Assembly finally adopted 
a resolution making three recommendations: 1) 
Franco Spain should not be admitted to member- 
ship in any UN agencies, 2) All members of the UN 
should immediately withdraw their ambassadors, 3) 
If democratic government is not established in a 
reasonable time the Security Council is to consider 
what action it will take. 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa—The gov- 
ernment of India charged that discrimination against 
Indians in South Africa was impairing friendly re- 
lations between the two states. It raised the issue 
of an alleged violation of the spirit of the Charter 
provisions on human rights. India maintained that 
the Union of South Africa is bound by agreements 
made in 1927 and 1932 and that the Assembly should 
condemn the discriminatory practices. South Africa 
claimed that the treatment of its Asiatic population 
was a domestic matter in which the UN could not 
intervene. They suggested that the question of 
domestic jurisdiction be referred to the International 
Court of Justice—a position which the United States 
supported. The Assembly, after a dramatic debate, 
rejected this view and approved a resolution stating 
that friendly relations had been impaired by the 
treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
and expressed the opinion that South Africa should 
act in accordance with its international obligations. 
The two governments were requested to report at 
the next session of the Assembly. 


Admission of New Members—On the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council four new members— 
Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden and Siam—were ad- 
mitted to membership in the UN. There was some 
dissatisfaction with the fact that the Security Coun- 
cil had failed to recommend any of the other five 
states which had applied: Albania, Eire, Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. The 


Assembly recommended that the Security Council 


reexamine these applications. 
(Continued in next issue) 
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